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PPROXIMATELY 2,340,000 students—an in- 

crease of nearly 13 percent over the 1946 fall 

enrollment—are attending colleges and universities 
in the United States this fall. 

The data, based upon returns from approximately 
1,700 institutions, indicate that increases in enroll- 
ment have occurred in all types of higher educational 
institutions. ‘The percent of increase by type of 
institution is shown in the following table. 


Estimated fall enrollment in higher educational institu- 
tions, by type of institution, 1946 and 1947 ' 














Per- 
Si cent 
Type of institution Fall 1946 | Fall 1947 | Fs 
crease 
1 2 3 4 
TNE. etn cmonincnede 2,078, 000 |2, 340,000 | 112.5 
Universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools_........-.--- 1, 681, 000 |1, 883,000 | 12.0 
Teachers colleges and normal 
i icnwedsticakaceages 150,000 | 163,000 8.1 
Junior colleges_.........------- 188,000 | 220,000| 16.6 
Negro institutions...._....--_-_- 59, 000 74,000 | 26.0 














Percentages were computed on unrounded figures. 


From the above table, it will be noted that the 
greatest percentage increase in enrollments occurred 
in Negro institutions. This is a reversal of the sit- 
uation in the fall of 1946, when the enrollment in- 





*Prepared by Robert C. Story and Betty J. Kelly, Research 
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crease in Negro schools was the lowest among the 
various tyes of institutions. 

In comparing the rate of increase of 1947 over 
1946 with the increase of 1946 over 1945, it is noted 
that the tremendous upsurge in college enrollment 
has ceased. Enrollment in 1946 for all institutions 
was approximately 118 percent above 1945, whereas 
enrollment in 1947 was approximately 13 percent 
over 1946. The rate of increase in college enroll- 
ment this fall over last is apparently about the 
same as that of the prewar years. 

Nation-wide, the number of veteran students 
increased less than 4 percent over last fall, when 
1,080,000 veterans were registered for college train- 
ing. Slightly less than half the present student 
body are veterans. 

Differences between the enrollments of men and 
women.—Today a higher proportion of the total 
college enrollment is men than at any time since 
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1900. This year approximately 1,659,000 men are 
receiving college training, as compared to 679,000 
women. 


Estimated fall enrollment by men and women students, 











1941-47 
Per- Per- 
Total en- cent , cent 
Year ir -alioort Men af Women of 
total total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
| 1, 263, 000 765,000 | 60.6 | 498,000 | 39.4 
| RS 738, 000 274,000 | 37.1 | 464,000 | 62.9 
Oe 926, 000 360, 000 | 38.9 | 566,000; 61.1 
EE 2, 078, 000 | 1,418,000 | 68.2 | 660,000 | 31.8 
oo 2, 300, 000 | 1,659,000 | 71.0 | 679,000 | 29.0 




















Although the number of women students is now 
higher than in any previous year, the rate of increase 
over 1946 is only 1 percent. The effects of the war 
are reflected in the enrollments of men from 1941 to 
1947 much more than in the enrollments of women. 





Definition of items.—Fall enrollment figures re- 
ported in this survey include full-time and part-time 
resident students. Institutions were requested to 
exclude correspondence and extension students from | 
their reports. This definition should be carefully 
considered in comparing the data contained in this 
report with enrollment statistics reported from other 
sources based on special groups of institutions and 
covering only full-time students, or including exten- 
sion or correspondence students, summer school | f 
students, or students registering later in the year. | 

Institutions were asked to include only veterans 
receiving training under Public Laws 346 and 16, I 
As a consequence, the survey does not reveal the R 
number of students who are veterans, but are not 
receiving educational benefits. 

This survey, as others, is limited by errors in 
definitions (for example, “resident enrollment” and d 
“extension students’), and in the interpretation of 
instructions. Enrollments in “branches” of large 
institutions were included when such branches were 
known to be centers offering full-time programs of | & 
instruction, aepractice which has become common 
within the past year as a means of expanding} p 
facilities. 





Institute of Shaneeemnins and Labor 
Relations 


Since 1930, leaders of labor and industry alike in 
New Jersey have watched with interest the educa- 
tional venture in labor-management cooperation 
taking place at Rutgers University. Each year they 
have seen from 300 to 400 labor representatives come 
to the campus for a week’s intensive study of their 
common problems with leaders of labor, govern- 
ment, and management. 

The idea was proposed in 1946 that henceforth 
management be invited to participate jointly in all 
sessions. Since the institute was a project of the 
New Jersey Federation of Labor, the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, and Rutgers University, 
New Jersey lawmakers felt that a broader program 
conducted for all labor and management groups in 
New Jersey would contribute to the State welfare. 

The result was that, on June 19, 1947, the Gover- 
nor affixed his signature to an act establishing at 
Rutgers University an Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations. 
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The purpose of the new institute is to promote 
harmony and cooperation between management and 
labor. It is charged with establishing, at convenient 
centers throughout the State, programs of instruction 
to bring about among management, labor, and the 
public better understanding of their common prob- 
lems and obligations. These programs may be 
provided through classes, lectures, conferences, 
institutes, demonstrations, forums, or other informal 
educational means. The institute will also establish 
programs of research in the field of management and 
labor relations in order to develop new materials 
and techniques. Except for a nominal registration 
fee, tuition is free to residents of New Jersey. 

To advise on the operation of the institute,{the 
act designated that an advisory council, representing 
labor, management, and the public, be appointed. 
The membership of the council consists of men and 
women who have distinguished themselves in work 
ing for industrial harmony. Dean Norman C. Mille 
of the evening divisions of Rutgers University, orig 
nator of the first labor institute, has been appointed 
director. 
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BEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITBD STATES OF AMERICA 


Nation's Scientific Resources Surveyed 
by President's Scientific Research Board 


IX OCTOBER 1946, President Truman created by 
Executive Order a Board to survey our national 
scientific resources in terms of men, money, and 
facilities, and to report upon the entire scientific 
program of the Federal Government. 

One year later, John R. Steelman, Assistant to the 
President, as chairman of the President’s Scientific 
Research Board, submitted a five-volume report 
entitled “Science and Public Policy.” ‘The report 
contains much that is of vital interest to institutions 
of higher education. The present summary is 
designed to point out those sections of the report 
which apply particularly to institutions of higher 
education.! 


Science a Factor in Survival 


The chairman of the Board has reported to the 
President that a major factor in our national sur- 
vival may reasonably be said to be the rapidity with 
which our scientific knowledge and the consequent 
steady improvement of our technology can be 
advanced. 

The first indispensable resource necessary for this 
advancement is an ample supply of highly trained 
scientists and technicians. ‘Today there are serious 
shortages in this supply. Within the Government 
there is hardly a department engaged in scientific 
research which has not temporarily shelved impor- 
tant projects because the trained men and women 
needed to carry them out cannot be found. The 
same situation exists in the research laboratories of 
industry and in many colleges and universities. 
The funds, facilities, and equipment for these proj- 
ects are either available now or can be obtained 
within a relatively short time. But these physical 
properties can be utilized only when more man- 
power—more brainpower—is obtained. 

The strength and character of our future scientific 
personnel, Dr. Steelman says, is being largely deter- 
mined in the colleges and universities, where approxi- 





‘Interested readers are referred to the complete report, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., as follows: Volume 1 (A Program for the Nation), price 20 cents; Volume 
2 (The Federal Research Program), price 55 cents; Volume 3 (Administration for 
Research), Price 55 cents; Volume 4 (Manpower for Research), price 35 cents; 
Volume 5 (The Nation’s Medical Research), price 25 cents. 
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mately 600,000 science majors now enrolled are being 
trained. The report is critical of the quality of 
teaching these students are receiving, contending it 
is inferior to prewar standards. This is confirmed 
by the opinions, recorded in a survey, of a large 
majority of the scientists serving as department 
heads in the colleges and universities that grant 95 
percent of all doctor’s degrees in science. While 
enrollment of student majors in science has increased 
about 80 percent since the fall of 1941, the number 
of professors and instructors has increased by only 
20 percent. And the increase in the number of 
those on college and university faculties holding 
doctor’s degrees is only 10 percent. 


15,000 Science Instructors Needed 


The colleges and universities would require 15,000 
more science instructors—including 4,500 with doc- 
tor’s degrees—if the prewar student-teacher ratio 
were to be reestablished. 

The situation is aggravated by other factors in 
addition to the excessively high student-teacher 
ratio. There is need for more technicians with 
the necessary skills to perform routine and adminis- 
trative tasks, thus freeing the instructor to spend 
more time with his students. At present, except 
in a few of the larger universities, lack of funds is 
responsible for inadequate technical assistance, 
Scientist-teachers who already have too many stu- 
dents to do an effective job find it necessary to spend 
time setting up equipment and doing other types 
of routine work which a technician could do as 
well. 

In at least half of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion surveyed, it was found that effectiveness of 
instruction is hampered by lack of equipment. Space 
shortages are equally serious. In many instances 
three freshmen and sophomore students are using 
the space and equipment allotted to one before the 
war. 

Economic pressures, the report shows, are the 
main factors hampering our scientist training at all 
levels. It is toward correcting this situation that 
positive action must be directed. Unless this action 
is taken, and taken promptly, the Nation faces a 
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serious impairment of all scientific effort in the years 
ahead and a diminution not only in the total number 
of scientists that can be trained, but in the quality 
of their work in behalf of scientific progress. 


Calls for Assistance to Schools 


Increasing and strengthening the Nation’s scien- 
tific manpower pool, according to Dr. Steelman, is 
almost entirely a matter of strengthening and extend- 
ing our system of higher education. In his report 
he recommended that the following steps be taken. 

1. Sources of financial support for our colleges and 
universities must be developed to enable them to 
expand and improve their facilities and equipment, 
to enlarge their instructional staff, and to raise sal- 
aries. ‘This cannot be done for the physical and 
biological sciences alone, but only as part of a gen- 
eral program. The specific ways of accomplishing 
these objectives are now under study by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. 

2. The Nation, by 1957, should be devoting at 
least 1 percent of the national income to scientific 
research and development in the universities, indus- 
try, and the government. 

3. Heavier emphasis should be placed upon basic 
research and upon medical research. Expenditures 
for basic research should be quadrupled and those 
for health and medical research tripled in the next 
decade, while total research and development 
expenditures should be doubled. 

4. The Federal Government should support basic 
research in the universities and nonprofit research 
institutions at a progressively increasing rate, 
reaching an annual expenditure of at least 250 
million dollars by 1957. 

5. Programs of research and of financial assistance 
to the colleges must be supplemented by a Federal 
program of assistance to undergraduate and graduate 
students in the sciences. This should be developed 
as an integral part of an over-all national scholar- 
ship and fellowship program. 

In addition to the direct aid given to colleges, the 
report urges the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation and the creation of an interdepartmental 
Federal committee. It recommends also that every 
effort should be made to assist in the reconstruction 
of European laboratories as a part of our program of 
aid to peace-loving countries. Such aid should be 
given on terms which require the maximum contri- 
butions toward the restoration of conditions of free 
international exchange of scientific knowledge. 
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The National Science Foundation would be em: 
powered to make grants to educational institutions 
and to industry in support of basic research. The 
Foundation would be headed by a director appointed 
by and responsible to the President. The director 
would be advised by a part-time board of eminent 
scientists and educators, half to be drawn from out- 
side the Federal Government and half from within 
it. The Federal committee, composed of directors 
of the principal Federal research establishments, 
would assist in coordinating and developing the 
Government’s own research and development 
programs. 


General Program 


Volume One of the report, 4 Program for the 
Nation, outlines in broad terms the scope of the 
science study and its findings, which may be sum. 
marized in one sentence: “The security and pros 
perity of the United States depend today, as never 
before, upon the rapid extension of scientific 
knowledge.” 

Our present research and development program 
is unbalanced in three respects, the report states: 
We are devoting too small a proportion of our total 
resources to basic research; we are devoting too small 
a proportion of our total research and development 
resources to health and medicine; we are devoting 
too small a proportion of our development resources 
to nonmilitary ends. 

By correcting these deficiencies as rapidly as 
possible, our research and development budget 
should—by 1957—be approximately as _ follows: 
Basic research in dollars, 440 million (20 percent of 
total research and development program); health and 
medical research, 300 million (14 percent of budget); 
nonmilitary development, 1 billion (44 percent); 
and military development, 500 million (22 percent). 

As to the manpower shortage in science, the report 
points out that our scientific strength depends neither 
solely upon our present supply of scientists nor up01 
those students now being trained. It depends ult- 
mately upon a steady flow of able students into our 
colleges and universities. Most institutions af 
operating today at virtual capacity—thanks to the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act. But veterans already 
are beginning to exhaust their benefits; and it is cleat 





that further steps must be taken soon, if we are t 
continue to improve the quality and size of ou 
scientific manpower pool and to increase the scope @ 
our research and development programs. 
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Research in the Federal Government 

Volume Two, Federal Research Program, consists of 
a description of the scientific research program of 
16 Federal Departments and agencies and includes 
an analysis of the money and manpower devoted to 
all major research by the Government. In this 
volume the American people are given an accounting 
of the scientific work of the Government. Last year 
625 million dollars was expended by the Federal 
Government for thousands of scientific projects. 

The report reveals that Government research in 
the physical and biological sciences covers a multi- 
tude of widely varied programs which cannot profit- 
ably be undertaken by private industry or agri- 
culture. The scope of Federal research extends from 
the development of guided missiles, rockets, and other 
military devices to the control of soil erosion and the 
development of disease-resistant plants. It affects 
the health and comfort and security of every citizen 
in countless ways. 


Administrative Arrangements 


Volume Three, Administration for Research, is 
concerned with the formulation of policy and pro- 
cedures to facilitate and improve the scientific 
research and development programs of the Federal 
Government. This volume analyzes existing methods 
for administering research within the various agencies 
and departments. It points out key problems. 
And it recommends means for modernizing machin- 
ery to produce maximum results from the vast and 
complex scientific undertakings conducted by the 
Government. 

In addition to recommending the establishment of 
an Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development, this report calls for crea- 
tion of a unit in the Bureau of the Budget to review 
Federal scientific and research development programs 
in relation to total Government activity, the establish- 
ment of a National Science Foundation, and the 
designation of a member of the White House staff 


for scientific liaison inside and outside the Govern- 
ment. 


Research Manpower 


Volume Four, Manpower for Research, discusses 
the crux of our scientific problem—the shortage of 
manpower, which threatens to become more critical. 

Substantiating this part of the report’ are two 
appendices on the effectiveness of our schools in 
the training of scientists and the opinions of the 
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Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics of the American Association of 
the Advancement of Science. A special report by 
the Committee, headed by Dr. Karl Lark-Horovitz, 
points out the shortcomings of science teaching at 
all levels, suggests possible means to correct them, 
and offers recommendations for improvement of 
the present situation and for the development of a 
long-range program to increase the effectiveness of 
science teaching. One recommendation calls for a 
complete reappraisal of science and mathematics 
teaching in secondary schools, and reorganization 
of secondary school science curricula to permit at 
least 2 years of science beyond general science for 
all students. It is proposed that a l-year course 
in physical science should be provided at the 10-, 
11-, or 12-grade level. 

Great emphasis is placed in this report on the need 
for a general increase in the level of teachers’ 
salaries. The professional preparation required of 
teachers is such as to justify a mean salary of 
$5,000 a year for all teachers. Stress also is laid on 
the inadequacy of science training provided many 
potential science teachers. 

Among a score or more recommendations for 
institutions of higher learning are: 

1. Modern methods of identification of talent 
should be used to support discovery of scientific 
talent by an experienced teacher. Requirements for 
the master’s degree should be so organized as to 
provide clear evidence of the candidate’s ability to 
pursue independent research. 

2. A scholarship program should be initiated, 
based upon evidence such as was presented in the 
Bush report. Funds should be made available for 
large-scale expansion of post-doctoral fellowships 
similar to those now provided by the National 
Research Council, the Guggenheim Foundation, and 
other private foundations. 

3. Recognition should be given to the necessity of 
systematic training of new personnel for the advance- 
ment of the fields of borderline and overlapping 
sciences, such as meteorology and geophysics. 


Medical Research 


Volume Five, The Nation’s Medical Research, deals 
with the promotion and extension of scientific knowl- 
edge in medicine and related fields. Today we ex- 
pend only about 110 million dollars annually for re- 
search in the medical sciences—or less than 10 cents 
of each dollar spent for all types of scientific research. 
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A serious obstacle to obtaining a higher standard 
of health for all our citizens is the shortage of skilled 
medical investigators. In the field of medicine, as 
elsewhere in science, skilled manpower is in short 
supply. We need more trained medical scientists— 
not only doctors of medicine, but highly trained 
specialists in biology, chemistry, physics, and related 
fields. 


Comments by the President 


In commenting on the fifth volume, the President 
said: “Increasing research expenditures and the 
training of more scientists will not improve the health 
of our citizens unless the results of medical research 
are made available to them. I have previously em- 
phasized that our national welfare demands a health 
program which will bring medical care within the 
reach of all of our people.” 

Commenting on the full report of five volumes, the 
President stated: “The report is a comprehensive 
and farsighted attack upon the complex problems of 
the Nation’s scientific research. It deserves thought- 
ful study by all who are concerned with the role of 
science in the development and security of our 
Nation.” 





Integrated Studies at Wisconsin 
Tue UnIversity oF Wisconsin is establishing a new 
department in the College of Letters and Science to 
direct the integrated studies which will be put into 
effect in the fall of 1948. The program of these 
studies is aimed at providing a closely integrated 
pattern of studies during the first two college years. 


Means of Integration 


Integration is to be obtained by offering courses 
in large areas which bring together the contributions 
of several fields of study. For example, the area 
called “humanities” will draw materials and instruc- 
tion from such fields as history, literature, the 
classics, philosophy, music, and art. The course in 
“social studies” will draw upon anthropology, 
economics, political economy, and sociology. 

The outline of course content for the 2-year pro- 
gram of study follows. 

(1) Humanities: Classical culture, Medieval and 
Renaissance culture, Modern European culture, and 
American culture; (2) Social Studies: Early man and 
his society, Transition to industrial society, Modern 
industrial society, and the International scene; (3) 
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Physical Science: Introduction to the physical 
universe and earth science; (4) Biological Sctence; 
and (5) English. In the conduct of these broad area 
courses the aim will be to cover a relatively small 
number of closely related topics which can be 
studied with some degree of thoroughness, rather 
than to provide a rapid survey of many details in 
the several fields. 


Purposes 


The program of integrated studies has two general 
educational goals. One is to achieve a meaningful 
unity in the studies of the first two college years. 
The diversity of studies in a great university and the 
increasing specialization of departments make it 
difficult for some students to find a common purpose 
in their education, and to relate that program to their 
own lives. For such students an integrated cur 
riculum furnishes a limited but closely related cur- 
riculum, with an emphasis on the significance of 
many fields of study in a well-rounded life. 

The other goal is to renew, so far as is possible, 
something of the shared experiences of a single pro 
gram of studies found in the liberal arts colleges of 
some years ago. Without returning to the rigidity of 
the old classical curriculum, it will be possible for 
students in this new program to spend the greater 
part of the academic day together, sharing the same 
lectures, discussions, laboratories, and assemblies. 
All of this, it is thought, will give them a feeling of 
unity of purpose which underlies a liberal education. 


Student Selection 


An initial group of 300 students will be enrolled in 
the new curriculum next fall. They will be selected 





from those who apply for admission to the program 
and will represent a cross section of the freshman 
class of 1948. Students selected will be required to 
follow the course for 2 years. The course of integrated 
studies will satisfy all nondepartmental requirements 
in the College of Letters and Science. In the last? 
years the students will specialize in major depart] 
ments as do other letters and science students. 


Faculty Organization 


The chairman of the new department for the cur 
rent year is Robert C. Pooley, professor of English 
and chairman of the freshman English courses. He 
has the responsibility for organizing the department; 
but once it has been organized, it will nominate its 
own chairman, in accordance with University policy: 
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Higher Education and Small Business Management 


N IMPORTANT function of the Department of 
Commerce is to assist businessmen by making 
known to them the latest information, practices, and 
techniques which they may use in solving their man- 
agement problems. This objective can be accom- 
plished, at least in part, through the cooperative 
efforts of the Office of Small Business, and the univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the United States. 


Present Experimental Program 


In the spring of 1947, the Department of Com- 
merce started—with three State universities—an 
Extension Service Program, to stimulate interest in 
the solution of small-business management problems. 
In order to develop as sound a program as possible, 
it was decided to conduct it initially on an experi- 
mental basis in an effort to <liminate any weaknesses. 

The three State universities selected to cooperate 
in the experiment were Indiana, Texas, and Michigan 
According to present plans no other schools will be 
added until the officials of these universities and the 
Department of Commerce are convinced that the 
activities now undertaken are of proven worth. 
Next year a general review of the program and a 
decision on future action will be made. 


Activities Undertaken 


Written understandings, covering five principal 
activities, were reached with each of the three 
universities. These understandings follow a similar 
pattern, although there are individual differences. 
They are not formal contracts. Either party can 
withdraw upon written notification to the other at 
any time it seems unwise to continue any phase of 
the program. The five activities undertaken are: 
Offering instruction, conducting research, holding 
business management conferences, counseling, and 
disseminating publications of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The cooperating universities agree to offer courses 
dealing with management problems of small business. 
Some of these courses carry academic credit, others 
do not. Some are offered on the campus of the 
University, others are offered elsewhere throughout 
eh 


*Chief of Extension Service, Office of Small Business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For years Dr. Coleman was professor of 


Management at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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the State. When requested, aid will be given by 
the Department of Commerce to the cooperating 
universities in assisting instructors to organize 
courses. 

Assistance will also be given, if requested, in 
preparing or revising manuscripts or case studies 
relating to the problems of small business manage- 
ment. Acceptable manuscripts written at the three 
universities will be published by the Department of 
Commerce following its successive approval of: 
First, the topic; second, a detailed outline; and, 
finally, the completed manuscript. It is understood 
that publication will necessarily be governed, how- 
ever, by the funds available for each project. 

Business management conferences will be con- 
ducted by the cooperating university on the campus 
and elsewhere throughout the State. These infor- 
mational or discussion groups will meet to consider 
specific problems of businessmen. The Department 
of Commerce will render all possible assistance in 
this activity either from Washington or through its 
field offices. This assistance will include aid in pro- 
viding speakers, discussion and panel leaders, the 
preparation of programs, and, if desired, lending its 
name as one of the cosponsors. 

The cooperating universities agree to counsel small 
business operators who may seek assistance in solv- 
ing their problems. They further agree to make 
available, upon request, the specialized knowledge 
of their staffs to aid personnel in nearby Department 
of Commerce field offices in counseling businessmen. 

Finally, the Department of Commerce agrees to 
supply each cooperating university with appropriate 
printed and processed publications of the Depart- 
ment. The universities in turn agree to furnish 
adequate facilities and personnel for properly main- 
taining files and to make the material available to 
faculty and students and to encourage its use. 


Advisers and Consultants 


The policies and activities of the Extension Service 
Program are reviewed regularly by the Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee. This committee, con- 
sisting of businessmen and business educators, 
reviews operations of the Office of Small Business and 
offers recommendations to the Secretary of Com- 
merce which it believes will result in greater assist- 
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ance to small business operators. A subcommittee 
of the Small Business Advisory Committee reviews 
the policies and operations of the Extension Service 
Program. Currently, this committee consists of a 
dean of a school of business, a director of a univer- 
sity bureau of business research, a professor offering 
instruction in small business management, and a 
businessman. 

The Small Business Advisory Committee utilizes 
the experiences of governmental as well as other 
agencies. A group of consultants reviews policies 
and operations and advises the Committee accord- 
ingly. Consultants to the Extension Service Pro- 
gram include representatives from the Office of 
Education, the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, the American Council on Education, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 


Summary 


Because of the economic importance of small 
business and its need for assistance, special considera- 
tion is given to its problems. The program of the 
Office of Small Business has been founded on these 
needs. The Extension Service is one means of 
helping small business. It seeks to extend the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce through 
educational institutions and to help find the solutions 
to problems of small business. Before the program 
is expanded, however, the results of the present 
experiment will be reviewed and evaluated and not 
until then will any plan be formulated to include 
additional institutions. 





Race Relations Study at Chicago 

A 5-YrEar Procram of education, training, and re- 
search in race relations has been inaugurated at the 
University of Chicago, financed by equal grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The study is under the direction of 
Louis Wirth, professor of sociology; and a faculty 
committee of six members. 

The committee has the following objectives: 

1. To organize a program of research designed to 
develop and test significant theories concerning race 
relations; and to build a scientific foundation for 
policies, programs, and methods of operation in the 
field. 

2. To infuse authentic knowledge concerning race 
relations and minority problems into the curricula of 
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general education and of adult education, and to de. 
velop methods of effective teaching and learning in 
the field. 

3. To provide advanced professional training for 
leaders and practitioners in the field of race relations 
and minority problems. 

4. To establish a plan of cooperative training and 
research with other universities and research agencies 
throughout the country, to the end that the more 
important agencies will be drawn into a more con- 
certed program. 

5. To institute pilot programs to test newly dis. 
covered knowledge and techniques in intergroup 
relation, and to develop scientific procedures for 
evaluating existing programs. 

The American Council on Race Relations, a 
national service agency for organizations dealing 
with this subject, is cooperating with the University’s 
committee on race relations. 

Three other University units also are cooperating 
with the committee: The Industrial Relations 
Center, which is concerned with the problems of labor 
relations; the Committee on Communications, which 
is primarily concerned with the analysis of public 
opinion and mass media of communication; and the 
Committee on Human Development, which i 
studying the development of personality, the genesis 
of attitudes in children and youth, and human be 
havior. The committee will seek the cooperation 
also of other universities and research agencies 
throughout the country. 

A feature of the committee’s program will be 
publication of a set of manuals, affecting the practice 
of public officials and private groups on race rela 
tions and minority problems. 





Western Reserve Broadcasts Lectures 
WESTERN REsERVE UNIversiTy alumni and Radio 
Station WHK of Cleveland are cooperating in a series 
of luncheons and broadcasts to inform the public d 
new developments in such varied subjects as business, 
science, education, law, international relations, and 
the social sciences. Speakers are alumni and mem 
bers of the administration and faculties of tht 
University. 

The luncheons are held the third Wednesday it 
each month at the Hotel Allerton, with the alumi 
as well as the public invited. The speeches aft 
broadcast Wednesday evenings over WHK. 
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Atlanta University Center’ 


MONG RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in 

higher education has been the organization of 

a few university centers, in which several colleges 

and universities engage in cooperative effort to serve 

their communities. The Atlanta University Center 
represents one of the arrangements of this kind. 


Organization 


The first important step toward university coop- 
eration in the Atlanta area occurred in 1929, when 
three Negro institutions—Atlanta University, More- 
house College, and Spelman College—signed a “‘Con- 
tract of Affiliation.” Under the terms of this contract 
they agreed to work together and to combine re- 
sources, while retaining their corporate individuali- 
ties. Morehouse and Spelman are Baptist colleges for 
men and women, respectively, and occupy adjoining 
campuses in Atlanta. Atlanta University was at that 
time an undergraduate, coeducational institution, 
operating at an earlier period under Congregational 
auspices, and situated some distance from the More- 
house-Spelman site. 

Under the 1929 arrangement, Atlanta Univer- 
sity moved to property next to the two Baptist 
colleges and consented to engage only in graduate 
and professional education, leaving undergraduate 
instruction to Morehouse and Spelman. Provision 
was made for a new governing board for Atlanta 
University, on which each of the three cooperating 
institutions had equal representation; while the 
president of Atlanta University, to be chosen by 
the new board, was made a member of the board 
of trustees of Morehouse and Spelman. 

Since that early merger, four other institutions 
of higher education have affiliated with the Atlanta 
Center. Morris Brown College, supported by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, moved to 
adjacent property in 1932. In 1938, the Atlanta 
School of Social Work formally affiliated with 
Atlanta University and occupied buildings on the 
University campus, but in the fall of 1947 it became 
an integral part of the University as one of the 
schools. Clark College, supported by the Northern 
Methodist Church and previously situated on the 





‘Adapted in part from a statement in The University Center Bulletin, 1: 9-12 
September 1, 1947. Richmond Area University Center, Richmond, Va. Addi- 


tional information was obtained from Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta 
University, 
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south side of Atlanta, moved—in 1942—to a new 
site directly opposite Atlanta University. Gammon 
Theological Seminary, supported and controlled by 
the Methodist Church, is the only cooperating 
institution not now located on or near the University 
Center site. It is situated about 4 miles away. 
Plans call for its moving to the new Center also. 

Thus, seven institutions of higher education 
have come together and formed what is now called 
the Atlanta University Center. Three of these 
institutions—Atlanta University, Morehouse College 
and Spelman College—are associated under formal 
agreements defining the nature and scope of their 
relationships while three—Clark College, Morris 
Brown College, and Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary—cooperate more informally. The seventh insti- 
tution—Atlanta School of Social Work—is now an 
integral part of Atlanta University. Together they 
constitute perhaps the most important center for 
the higher education of Negroes to be found anywhere 
in the world. 


Forms of Cooperation 


The scope and character of cooperation effected is 
as impressive as the plan of organization and the 
physical grouping of the colleges. The heads of the 
cooperating institutions meet together at least once 
a month during the academic year, in the Conference 
of Presidents, to consider common problems and to 
formulate educational policies. They also confer in 
the selection of new instructors. Departmental fac- 
ulty meetings, representing such subjects as history, 
mathematics, and literature, which cut across insti- 
tutional lines, are held regularly. The institutions 
cooperate in the purchase of equipment and supplies, 
and especially in the purchase and use of the more 
expensive types of equipment, such as motion-picture 
projectors, high-powered microscopes, etc. The 
University built and operates for the benefit of the 
several institutions a general administration build- 
ing, a power plant, and a central library that houses 
the combined collections of four of the institutions 
and serves the general library needs of six. 

The. Center also instituted an efficient system for 
the exchange among the cooperating institutions of 
both students and instructors. A student registers 
in and is under the supervision of the college of his 
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choice, but with the approval of the college, he can— 
after his sophomore year—choose courses from the 
other colleges, generally without additional cost. 
Under this arrangement, it is not necessary to offer 
highly specialized courses in more than one institu- 
tion at a time. This also makes it possible to offer 
more specialized courses. Frequently two or more 
of the colleges employ staff members jointly, or 
exchange them. 

Other forms of cooperation include: Consolidated 
summer sessions in which all colleges cooperate 
under the university’s management, general convo- 
cations and assemblies of faculties and students; 
bringing to Atlanta outstanding scholars, lecturers, 
scientists, and artists, both as teachers and as ad- 
visers to faculties and students; and joint health 
services and extracurricular activities. 


Physical Growth 


The growth in resources of the institutions, sepa- 
rately and collectively, since cooperation began, 
represents both cause and effect. In 1929, the in- 
stitutions now associated with the Center were 
having serious financial difficulties. College buildings 
and equipments were generally poor or in bad repair, 
annual contributions from sponsoring organizations 
were uncertain and inadequate, and endowments 
were small. However, coordinated campaigns for 
funds for lands and new buildings with good equip- 
ment for current operating expenses, and for endow- 
ment—all met with marked success. Today most 
of the colleges are housed in modern, functionally 
designed buildings; all are receiving greatly increased 
support for operating expenses from sponsoring 
organizations; and the total endowment of the Uni- 
versity and its affiliates has increased from around 


$2,000,000 in 1929 to more than $11,000,000 in 1945. 





Public Service Organization at Montana 
A ReorcanizaTion MEasureE, designed to central- 
ize and coordinate all off-campus services of Mon- 
tana State University, has placed such activities 
under a new administrative agency known as the 
Public Service Division. This division incorporates 
the following activities which formerly were individ- 
ual or loosely connected units: Adult education and 
correspondence study, alumni relations, speakers’ 
bureau, University publications and news service, 
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and radio programs. The director is Andrew C, 
Cogswell, long-time faculty member and formerly 
acting dean of the School of Journalism. 

The Division’s organization and functions are 
especially adapted to Montana’s large size, enabling 
a comprehensive and long-range program to be set 
up covering the entire State and eliminating “bunch. 
ing” of activities in certain localities at the expense 
of others. The new division also enables maximum 
use of all public-relations media on any particular 
project or in any particular area. It has the further 
value of insuring, through one administrative officer, 
that all activities accurately reflect the policies of 
the administration. The division has a two-way 
function: Serving the University by handling all 
arrangements for off-campus activities from the 
“idea” stage to the final details, and serving the 
public by providing a central point for immediate 
information or action on any request. 


Illinois Tells Plans by Radio 


Tue University oF ILiinois is conducting a 
series of weekly broadcasts by University adminis 
trators, directors, and deans—including Chicago 





cla 
ma 


and Galesburg divisions—over the U. of I. station,§ 1( 


WILL (580 kc.) at 10 a. m., each Sunday morning. 
The series began October 19 and will continue 
through February 29. 

The purpose of the series is to inform new students 
and faculty members, as well as the listening public, 
about the University as it is today and to tell of 
its plans for the future. 

The first four talks, as well as some later ones, 
were given by President Stoddard. The Univer 
sity’s other campuses will be represented by Vict 
President Andrew C. Ivy, head of the Chicago pro 
fessional colleges; Dean C. C. Caveny of the U. of 
I. Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago; 
and Dean Chauncey M. Louttit, Galesburg division 

Other speakers from the Urbana campus will be 
The director of the Institute of Labor and Industria 
Relations, the director of the Institute of Aeronat- 
tics, the coordinator of the Small Homes Council 





the dean of the Graduate School; the dean 
students, the dean of the Division of Universit) 
Extension, the dean of women, the director of the 
Institute of Communications Research, and tht 
director of the Institute of Government and Publi 


Affairs. 
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Nowotny, Arno. Student Cooperative Projects. 
School Activities. 10:371-2, 405, May 1939. 
Discusses financial and other considerations of cooperative 


housing. Discusses housing study made at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Off-Campus Housing Programs. Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, 9:137, 
March 1946. 

Report by the Dean of Women at the University of Arizona 
on off-campus housing; its advantages and disadvantages. In- 
formation taken from material submitted by 15 land-grant 


institutions; 12 non-land-grant (public) institutions, and 8 
privately controlled institutions. 


Oklahoma University Solves Housing Problem. 
Journal of Higher Education, 18:206-09, April 1947. 


Oklahoma University takes over quarters of two naval bases 
at Norman and new housing unit at “Sooner City”. 


Operating Policies for Student Housing at Min- 
nesota. Higher Education, 2:7-8, February 15, 1946. 


Explains priority plan operating at the University of Minnesota 
for student housing accommodations. 


Relation Between Housing and Scholarship. 
Journal of Higher Education, 13: 158-59, March 1942. 


Scholarship of Students Housed in Various Living 
Quarters. School and Society, 57:221-224, February 
20, 1943. 

A comparison of the attainments of students residing in differ- 


ent types of living quarters at the Universities of California and 
Minnesota. 


State College [Rhode Island] Finds Quonset 
Huts Satisfactory for Housing Veteran Students. 
School Management, 15:508, May 1946. 


Stewart, R. B. Student Housing. Jn Minutes of 
31st Annual Meeting of the Central Association of 
University and College Business Officers, Madison, 
Wis. University of Wisconsin, 1941. P. 136-145. 


Ohio State University architect states that “problems of 
administration, construction, and esthetics are interwoven and 
solution cannot be sought separately.” General discussion of 
student housing problems including cooperative dormitories. 


Student Housing at University of Missouri. 
Higher Education, 2: 7-8, September 15, 1945. 


Discusses desirability of providing residence halls for all stu- 
dents. Benefits health, scholarship, and social development. 


Thompson, Florence M. Provisions for Student 
Activity Programs in College Residence Halls for 
Women. Doctor’s Thesis, 1942. University of 
Chicago. 167p. Unpublished. (Available for loan 
from the U. S. Office or Education Library.) 
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Williamson, E. G. Postwar College Housing. 
Journal of Higher Education, 15: 465-69, December 
1944. 


Describes housing facilities at the University of Minnesota and 
functions of Student Housing Bureau. 





Wisconsin Plans Self-Survey 


A 24-Man ComMITTEE made up of deans and leading 
professors has been appointed at the University of 
Wisconsin to make a “detailed study of the Univer- 
sity’s functions and policies.” The committee will 
interview students, faculty members, and citizens in 
order to gather facts, and will make recommenda- 
tions for improvements. 

In appointing the committee, President Edwin B. 
Fred declared, “‘It is natural that now as the develop- 
ing educational needs become clearer, and with the 
mushroom growth of our own institution, questions 
should be raised concerning the structure of higher 
education in the State. 

“In particular we must assess our own role and 
decide not only how best to fulfill our traditional 
obligations but how to cooperate with the other 
institutions of the State to meet new needs.” 





Wayne Institute of Industrial Relations 


To Provive DetariLep Discussions of new labor 
legislation, Wayne University’s Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations has conducted a series of 6 weekly 
meetings on “The New Role of Government in Labor 
Relations,” begun on October 7. 

The meetings were intended to be useful to man- 
agement, labor, attorneys, labor consultants, and 
public officials whose work is affected by the new 
legislation. Labor meetings were held on Tuesday 
evenings, and management on Wednesday after- 
noons. Professional persons other than those di- 
rectly in labor or management met on Wednesday 
evenings. 

Each week a new topic was considered starting 
with a review of current issues and negotiations. 
Second topic in the series dealt with rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures issued by the NLRB since 
passage of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947. Other meetings concerned certification of 
unions; rights and responsibilities of parties; strikes, 
boycotts, and lockouts; and check-off, union welfare, 
and pension funds. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Non-Government Publications 





Books 


Men Who Control Our Universities, by Hubert 
Park Beck. Morningside Heights, N. Y., King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. 230 p. $3 (paper). 


An analysis of the economic and social status and affiliations 
of the 734 men and women who compose the governing boards of 
30 leading universities in the United States. Factors covered 
include their occupations, incomes and salaries, corporation 
offices and directorships, education, memberships in various 
organizations, contributions to lobbying organizations, and views 
on certain educational and social issues. 


Effective Study, by Francis P. Robinson. 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 162 p. 


A revised edition of Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques for 
Effective Study, published in 1941. The three parts are: Higher. 
level work skills, Educational deficiencies affecting schoolwork, 
and Problem areas indirectly affecting higher study. A coordi 
nation of diagnostic and training devices used in how-to-study 
programs. Intended for use as a textbook in how-to-study 
courses and in clinical conferences. 
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